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CLEANLINESS, one of what Aristotle calls the half virtues, is re- 
commended in the Spectator, for the three following considera- 
tions: first, as a mark of politeness ; secondly, as it produces love ; 
and, thirdly, as it bears analogy to purity of mind. In eastern 
climates, it is enforced in both the Jewish and Mahometan law, 
as part of their religious observances. ‘The regulations pre- 


scribed in Leviticus and Deuteronomy are very explicit on this 
point; and we learn, that Mahomet used to enjoin his followers 
to wash the face, neck, hands, and arms, before each prayer. 
Now, as their prayers are repeated five times daily, they are 
bound to perform their ablutions as often. Besides these, there 
are others, adapted to particular states and exigences, which 
are eminently conducive to individual comfort and health. When 
the pilgrims to Mecca cannot well procure water, in the deserts 
of Arabia, they still hold in mind the precepts of their Koran, and 
rub the parts above mentioned with sand. 

The importance of preserving the skin perfectly clean, will be 
better appreciated by a knowledge of the functions of this organ, 
and its intimate connexions and relations with other parts. A 
reference to the article on the skin, in the eighth number of the 
Journal, will satisfy our readers on this head, and dispense with 
the necessity of repetition at the present time. The great ex- 
tent of surface of this membrane, its continuation with, and gene- 
ral similarity to, that which lines the air and digestive passages, 
and its consequent close sympathy, and, in a measure, community 
of office with these latter, must not, for a moment, be lost sight 
of. Let a naked arm be put into a long glass jar, and the space 
between the two at the mouth, so filled up as to exclude the ex- 
ternal air; and we shall soon see the inside of the glass bedewed 
with a vapour, which becoming denser, is finally converted into 
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322 Personal Cleanliness. 
drops like water. ‘This vapour is constantly given out or secreted 
from capillary tubes in the skin of a healthy individual, and is 
then called insensible perspiration : but when abundant, and con- 
densed into a watery-like fluid, it constitutes sweat. In addition 
to this, there is also a discharge or secretion, as it is technically 
called, of an oily fluid; and also of gases, viz: carbonic acid gas, 
or fixed air, and nitrogen or azote, being that gas which, in union 
with oxygen or vital air, constitutes common atmospherical air. 
But the skin has another set of capillary vessels, by which it im- 
bibes or absorbs watery and other fluids presented to its surface, 
and also oxygen and nitrogen gases. Now the above gases and 
vapour are precisely those which are given out and absorbed 
by the lungs; of course impeded functions of the one will affect 
the regular discharge of those of the other. Connect this with the 
facts of an external surface, in some of the lower animals, sery- 
ing both for the sense of touch and for the absorption of nutritive 
matter, in place of stomach ; and of the continuity and general 
sameness of the outer or cutaneous, and the inner or digestive, 
membranes, and we have, a priori, most ample reasons why the 
healthy state of the skin should exert such a powerful influence 
over the organs of breathing and digestion. 

If personal cleanliness, and preserving the vigour of the skin, 
be neglected, this part loses its delicacy as the seat of touch, and 
its pores being obstructed, it cannot longer perform its destined 
offices in the animal economy. Cutaneous eruptions, sluggish- 
ness of the other functions, and general disturbance, as in colds, 
rheumatisms, indigestion, and numerous other ailments, will often 
be the consequences of such neglect. What we mean to say is, 
that the common atmospherical vicissitudes would often fail to 
give rise to colds and rheumatisms, but for the neglect to pre- 
serve the skin in its healthy state: nor would various kinds of 
food, which we accuse as causes of dyspepsy, prove such, were 
this precaution duly attended to. 

We cannot, on this occasion, do better than to repeat the rules 
proposed by Hufeland for preserving cleanliness and a sound 
state of the skin; which, “if observed from youth, may be con- 
sidered as very powerful means for the prolongation of life. 

Ist. Remove carefully every thing that the body has secreted, 
as corrupted or prejudicial. ‘This may be done by changing the 
linen often, daily if it be possible, and also the bed clothes, or at 
least the sheets; by using, instead of a feather bed, a mattress, 
which attracts less dirt; and by continually renewing the air in 
apartments, and particularly in one’s bed-chamber. 

2nd. Let the whole body be washed daily with cold water, 
and rub the skin strongly at the same time, by which means it 
will acquire a great deal of life and vigour. 
3d. One ought to bathe once a week, the whole year through 
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in tepid water; and it will be of considerable service to add to 
it three or four ounces of soap.” 

A late writer* lays great stress on the beneficial effects of 
washing with cold water ; and details minutely the process which 
he deems most adviseable. He recommends a person on awak- 
ing, if determined or obliged then to get up, to remain three or 
four minutes until perfectly collected. ‘The quilt, or some of the 
outside covering, should next be thrown off, so that he may, for 
a minute or two, cool gradually. He should then proceed to 
wash himself, dressed only to the waist—it being impossible to do 
it otherwise effectually. The following directions are next given. 

Dip the face two or three times in a basin of cold water. The 
eyes be either open on immersion, or, as it may be easier on 
beginning, while under the water. After this, water should be 
squirted briskly into the eyes with a syringe. On the first trials 
they may be closed, and opened immediately after the dash, but 
they will soon be able to bear the shock when open. Water 
should be squirted against each ear. You must next, with the 
hands, and using soap, wash well the arm-pits, the back of the 
neck, behind the ears, the arms up to the shoulder, the breast, 
loins, and entirely round the waist. After having well dried 
with a very coarse cloth, you may finish with a fine towel, and 
then rub with a hard flesh-brush over the body, wherever you 
can conveniently reach, particularly the chest, arms, abdomen, 
and small of the back. The arms should then be thrown back 
very briskly, twenty or thirty times, which will open the chest, 
and may promote a salutary expectoration. ‘This will altogether 
occupy, even when well accustomed to it, about twelve minutes, 
but it will be time well bestowed. 

The author asserts confidently, that this practice, when assisted 
by cleaning the teeth, is a certain preventive of that galling pain, 
the tooth-ache, and also a cure for those afflicted with it. He of 
course means that variety called rheumatic. It so fortifies and 
strengthens the system, that those who have long persevered in 
it, are not nearly so liable to rheumatism, nor colds and coughs, 
as before. It also cleans and improves the sight, and contributes 
much to its duration. The practice ought, of course, to be con- 
tinued all the year round. The timid are recommended to begin 
in summer. 

The authoress of “ A Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” 
says, “ were I to name the graces that ought to adorn beauty, I 
should instantly exclaim, cleanliness, neatness, and personal re- 
serve. So necessary, indeed, is that reserve and cieanliness, which 
indolent women too often neglect, that I will venture to affirm, 
that when two or three women live in the same house, the one will 


* Simplicity of Health Exemplified, by Hortator. 
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be most respected by the male part of the family, who reside 
with them, leaving love entirely out of the question, who pays 
this kind of habitual respect to her person.” Elsewhere she says, 
“Tn order to preserve health and beauty, I should earnestly re- 
commend frequent ablutions, to dignify my advice, that it may 
not offend the fastidious ear; and by example, girls ought to be 
taught to wash and dress alone, without any distinction of rank. 


DIET OF A TRAVELLER. 


Many are under the impression that the fatigues of tflivelling 
can be properly sustained only by a liberal allowance of the 
strongest food, with the addition of fermented, if not of distilled 
liquors. 

In cold climates, and in the winter season, a temperate amount 
of substantial food will undoubtedly be required by the travel- 
ler. Spirituous liquors are under no circumstances, either neces- 
sary or proper. A very simple and abstemious diet will be 
found on the other hand, the one best adapted to support the 
health and vigour of the traveller in warm climates, and during 
the heats of summer. On this point we have the experience 
of the judicious Burkhart, who, describing his journey through 
the deserts of Arabia, uses the following language.* 

“The provision of my companions consisted only of flour; be- 
sides flour, I carried some butter and dried leben, (a kind of 
cheese) which when dissolved in water, forms not only a refresh- 
ing beverage, but is much recommended, as a preservative of 
health, when travelling in summer. ‘These were our only pro- 
visions. During the journey we did not sup till after sunset, and 
we breakfasted in the morning upon a piece of dry bread, 
which we baked in the ashes the preceding evening, without 
either salt or leaven. The frugality of these Bedouins (Arabs 
of the desert) is indeed without example. My companions, who 
walked at least five hours every day, supported themselves for 
four-and-twenty hours with a piece of dry black bread, of about 
a pound and a half in weight, without any other kind of 
nourishment. I endeavoured, as much as possible, to imitate 
this abstemiousness, being already convinced, from experience, 
that it is the best preservative against the effects of such a 
journey.” 


* Burkhart’s Travels, Vol. II. 
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THE MYSTERY REVEALED.* 


Goop HEALTH, like truth, is a simple subject when rightly 
understood, but in the search after truth, we often reason very 
correctly on wrong data, or lose ourselves in a labyrinth of de- 
ductions erroneously drawn from right principles: like certain 
learned doctors, who prove their positions by quotations that 
have as much connexion with their subject, as the foot of Lon- 
don bridge has with the fourth of July. 

But the question might be asked, What is health? Presuming 
it be correct to answer, by saying it is freedom from disease ; or, 
the free, vigorous, and natural exercise of all the functions of 
body and mind; the oft repeated story of the Doctor’s book, 
after death, will be readily understood by a mere, as may be said, 
laical professor of medicine. The story has been variously told, 
and passed to the credit of divers persons; but, perhaps is, after 
all, like some of Dean Swift’s proverbs, made expressly for the 
purpose, and is none the worse for not being old. 

famous man of medicine, so famous for his cures—his 
wonderful cures, gave out some years before his decease, that he 
would leave a book in manuscript, which should contain the re- 
sult of all his practice and experience, reading and learned re- 
search—the same to be sold at public auction for the benefit of 
his widow and children. 

In the course of nature he died before his wife—a fortunate 
circumstance for the narrative. According to directions, all 
the facts in this “noticeable” transaction were laid before the 
discerning public, in the newspapers, and the time for the 
auction appointed. This event also took place, as exact as the 
almanac calculations, and brought with it many of the rich and 
the learned from distant places. The auction went on rapidly, 
and the precious treasure, finely wrapped,and the bandages on the 
envelope duly and officially sealed with bright glossy red sealing 
wax, was fairly and finally bought by a wealthy nobleman, who 
was nobly determined to keep this valuable and desirable book 
of medical experience in the country. When all the ceremonies 
of cash and delivery were duly disposed of, he retired to the inner- 
most recess of his palace—his very private cabinet, to read with 
dear bought delight, this production of wisdom. He broke the 
seals, and removed many a fine tinted wrapper until he came 
to a book, in appearance very suitable for a beatiful young 
lady’s Album, those pretty repertories and depositori® of love and 
nonsense: he opened the delicate lily-white pages with gilt 
edges, “bound in gilt calf,’—but found the fair pages not yet 


* The author will see that we have availed ourselves of the privilege concede? 
to us, and omitted some passages in the original.—Eds. 
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written on; the blank yet to be filled—like the heads of many 
young men. Still he had courage and hope, for he had paid his 
gold for wisdom, and he turned over the pages until he came to the 
following words—words deservi ing to be written in letters, like those 
over the principal gate of Athens, in the days of her prideand glory. 
“ Keep the feet Pig skin clean—the head cool—the digestion 
regular—and a fig for the Doctors.” Here was the quintessence 
of medical a ta rectified from the grosser particles of dry and 
learned dust—reduced and simplified to its lowest possible terms, 
like the Chinese Emperor’s library, from one hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes of manuscripts, to one plain palm-leaf of wis- 
dom and learning. 

Various versions have been given of this story, but whether 
it be false or fair, it certainly may be ranked as a good fable, as 
full of significant sense, as “an egg is full of meat.”—An ounce 
of reflection will be quantum sufficit, as the doctors say, to perceive, 
that the want, or neglect of either is the beginning of disease ; 
and the continuance of either for a long time will predispose the 
body, and mind also, to incurable diseases; and the unhappy 
person thus becomes the undoubted prey of quacks and 
catholicons. It is such poor souls who build mansions for the 
artful powder of post doctors, the most innocent of all the tribe, 
who employ so liberally the printers and painters to manufac- 
ture their medicinal signs and certificates. 

If the feet be damp for any length of time, without muscular 
action, colds, &c., with their long train of evil symptoms must 
follow, as sure as cause and effect; and if the skin be not habitu- 
ally kept free, and clean, nature’s principal door being closed, 
the house must become smoky and full of crudities; the head 

cannot be kept cool, unless a wise regard is had to the quantity 
and quality of the articles conv eyed into nature’s kitchen, the 
stomach. Many know full well, by sad experience, that the 
head is far from being cool after the wine and viands of a 
fourth of July dinner, and such other days and nights: and it is 
very evident the body cannot be in health unless the fourth 
particular be daily attended to, viz. regular digestion. The 
lady in the kitchen when left to herself, and not disturbed, or 
crowded with too much, and too many articles, is a very orde rly 
personage, manages all her concerns with care, and, withal, is 
nice and clean. Let her alone and do not crowd her principal 
apartmes and she will do very well, until the utensils are 
fairly worr@out. ‘To vary the figure, we may say that man is 
a harp of a thousand strings,—“ strange that a harp of a thousand 
strings should keep in tune so long!” So long as the body is kept 
in good orde> and all its parts duly exe rcised, the mind will play 
its part the otter, provided always, as the Phrenologists say, the 
mental o: — .s are fully developed. 
















Seasonable Hints. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


THE increased amount of perspiration which occurs during 
warm weather, gives rise invariably to more or less thirst. In 
their attempts to satisfy this desire for fluids, people very gene- 
rally commit ridiculous and not unfrequently most serious mis- 
takes. Instead of resorting to the beverage which nature has so 
lavishly supplied in every limpid stream, ingenuity has been taxed 
for the invention of various artificial drinks, most of which are 
calculated rather to augment than to satisfy thirst—while, at the 
same time, they produce, when habitually indulged in, more or 
less injury to the constitution. 

It is unnecessary for us, at this late period, to say that we con- 
sider pure water the only fitting drink for man—our sentiments 
on this point have been already, more than once, fully expressed. 

With the view of allaying thirst, water should be drunk cool, 
but not too cold, and in moderate portions. No greater impru- 
dence can be committed, than to partake of iced fluids, especially 
when the body is fatigued, overheated, or in a state of profuse 
perspiration. ‘Though always injurious, yet under such circum- 
stances, the danger from their use is augmented in a tenfold de- 
gree. Violent cramps and inflammation of the stomach, or even 
sudden death, have been known to result from their incautious 
introduction into the stomach. Many may have drunk iced water 
for a length of time, with impunity ; yet it is not less true, that to 
all, its use is attended with the utmost peril. Drinking frequently 
large draughts of water or other fluid is another imprudent prac- 
tice, which, while it less effectually quenches the thirst than 
small portions frequently repeated, unduly distends the stomach, 
and, in this manner, impairs its tone. 

The addition of some acid to the water, as a small portion of 
vinegar, the juice of a lime or lemon, cream of tartar, &c. is cal- 
culated to render it more acceptable to many palates, and ena- 
bles, in general, the thirst to be satisfied with a less amount of 
fluid than when water alone is used. As the ordinary beverage, 
we do not, however, approve of these acidulated drinks. Though 
they may be occasionally resorted to with benefit, yet their con- 
stant use is very apt to injure the stomach, and to cause pain, or 
at least a sense of uneasiness in that organ. If any addition to 
the water be generally required, we are persuaded that the best 
and most wholesome will be sugar or molasses. After all, how- 
ever, pure water, without any addition, is confessedly the drink 
most friendly to health, and the one which ought invariably to be 
adopted. 

Next to simple water, or sugared water, we should prefer 
milk, milk and water, or butter-milk. When the latter is found 
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to agree well with the stomach it constitutes one of the most 
wholesome, cooling, and refreshing of our drinks. It should, 
however, be perfectly fresh, and obtained from milk, the whole 
of which has been employed i in making butter, and not the cream 
only. Whey, also, when it can be procured in sufficient quantity, 
is a very appropriate drink, which the ancients, it is said, were 
in the habit of using to a considerable extent. 

The soda, or artificial mineral water of the shops, constitutes a 
pleasant and innocent drink, well calculated to allay thirst. It 
should not, however, be taken too cold—in large quantities at a 
time, nor immediately before or after a meal. At such times, 
the fixed air with which the water is charged, by distending the 
stomach, will be very apt to interfere with the complete digestion 
of the food. The question so frequently asked, whether this 
mineral water should be taken plain, or with syrup? is one which 
does not deserve a serious consideration—it is best decided by a 
reference to the taste of each individual. 

A very customary drink during the summer, with many indi- 
viduals, is claret, or claret and water. Against a moderate 
quantity of pure claret largely diluted with water, though cer- 
tainly less appropriate than the latter by itself, we have little to 
object: but “ the villanous compound,” ordinarily vended under 
the appellation of “cheap claret,” is very little better than an 

absolute poison, from the use of which the stomach invariably 
suffers. 

Ale, porter and water, or porter sangaree, constitutes a con- 
siderable item in the daily beverage of a large class of our 
citizens. When of good quality, and drunk sparingly, malt 
liquors seldom do much harm, at least in individuals accustomed 
to sufficient exercise, or in whom the stomach is not debilitated, 
or already labouring under disease. There is one set of persons, 
however, who if they value their safety, must abstain religiously 
from their use; we allude to such as are inclined to corpulency, 
with short necks, and large prominent veins. With such a con- 
stitution, drinking malt liquors, or indeed any thing but water, is 
pretty much the same as inviting an attack of apople xy. 

Of spruce beer, mead, and various similar liquors, denominated 
beverages, but little need be said. ‘Though they are all more 
or less stimulating, } yet their occasional moderate use is far from 
being injurious, provided the individual be not dyspeptic, or 
what is nearly the same thing, gouty. They cannot, after all, 
with propriety, be adopted as the ordinary drink. 

Of cider we shall speak hereafter, in a separate article. 
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M’ALLISTER’S DISSERTATION ON TOBACCO.* 


We have read with much pleasure a Dissertation on the use 
and abuse of Tobacco, by Doctor M’Allister. It is a judicious 
summary of the existing information on a topic to which the bad 
taste and folly of man have given most melancholy importance. 

The author first examines the effects of tobacco on the animal 
economy, when it has been prescribed as a medicine; and he 
arrives at the following conclusion. “That few substances are 
capable of exerting effects so sudden and destructive as this 
poisonous plant. Prick the skin of a mouse with a needle, the 
point of which has been dipped in the essential oil of tobacco, 
and immediately it swells and dies. Introduce a piece of com- 
mon “twist,” as large as a kidney bean, into the mouth of a 
robust man, unaccustomed to this weed; soon he is affected 
with fainting, vertigo, nausea, vomiting, and loss of vision; at 
length the surface becomes deadly pale, the cold sweat gathers 
thick upon his brow, the pulse flutters, or ceases to beat, a uni- 
versal tremor comes on with slight spasms, and other symptoms 
of dissolution. As an emetic, few articles can compare with it 
for the promptness and efficiency of its operation; at the same 
time there are none which produce such universal debility.” 

“If such be a fair statement of its effects on the human 
system ; if it requires all the skill of the most experienced prac- 
titioner to guard against those sudden depressions, which uni- 
formly follow its use, when administered with the utmost circum- 
spection; and if, with all this caution, its operation is still followed 
by the most alarming, and even fatal consequences ; what shall 
we say of those w ho habitu: ully subject their constitution to the 
destructive influence of this worse than Bohon Upas!” 

Of Snuffing, Dr. M’Ailister remarks, “most persons in the con- 
stant habit of snuffing, are led on insensibly, until they consume 
enormous quantities. But as they are accustomed both to its 
stimulant and narcotic effects, they are not aware of the pernicious 
consequences. In the midst of entertaining conversation, they 
frequently transcend the bounds assigned them by habit, and the 
consequence is sickness, faintness, and trembling, with some ver- 
tigo and confusion of the head. During this paroxysm of snuffing, 
particles of the powdered tobacco are carried back into the 
fauces, and thence into the stomach; which occasions not only 
sickness at the time, but is long after followed with dyspepsy, 
and other symptoms of disordered abdominal viscera.” 

After commenting on the thoughtlessness of physicians, in ad- 


* A Dissertation on the Medical Properties, and Injurious Effects of the 
Habitual use of ‘Tobacco. Read according to appointment before the Medical 
Society of the County of Oneida, at the semi-annual meeting, January 5th, 1830. 
By A. M’ Allister, M. D. Utica—Press of Wm. Williams, 1830. 
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vising a man oppressed by a superabundance of humours, the 
result of excessive eating, to have recourse to smoking, the 
author says: “ Thus instead of taking the only rational method, 
that of adapting the quantity of food to the powers of digestion, 
he pursues a course which continues to weaken the organs of 
digestion and assimilation, and at length plunges him into all the 
accumulated horrors of dyspepsy, with a complete prostration 
of the nervous system.” 

Adverting to the fact of smoking having been in many in- 
stances the sad precursor to the whiskey jug, and brandy bottle, 
he gives the following narrative:—* I am well acquainted with a 
man in a neighbouring county, whose intellectual endowments 
would do honour to any station, and who has accumulated a 
handsome estate; but whose habits, of late, give unerring pre- 
monition to his friends of a mournful result. This man informed 
me that it was the fatal thirst occasioned by smoking his segar, 
in fashionable society, that had brought him into his present 
wretched and miserable condition. Without any desire for 
ardent spirit, he first sipped a little gin and water, to allay the 
disagreeable sensation brought on by smoking, as water was 
altogether too insipid to answer the purpose. Thus he went on 
from year to year, increasing his stimulus from one degree to 
another, until he lost all control over himself, and now he stands 
as a beacon, warning others to avoid the same road to de- 
struction.” 

Under the head of chewing, we find the following examples of 
its pernicious tendency :—* A clergyman of high standing in- 
formed me that he acquired the habit of using tobacco in college, 
and had continued the practice for a number of years; but found, 
by experience, his health materially impaired ; being often 
affected with sickness, lassitude, and faintness. His muscles also 
became flabby and lost their tone, and his speaking was seriously 
interrupted by an elongation of the uvula. His brother, an 
intelligent physician, advised the discontinuance of his tobacco. 
He laid it aside. Nature, freed from its depressing influence, 
soon gave signs of returning vigour. His stomach resumed its 
wonted tone, “his muscles acquired their former elasticity, and his 
speaking was no more annoyed by a relaxation of the azygus 
uvule. 

“ A respectable man of my acquaintance, about forty years of 
age, who commenced chewing tobacco at the age of eighteen, 
was for a long time annoyed ‘by depression of spirits, which in- 
creased until it became a settled melancholy, with great emacia- 
tion, and the usual symptoms of that miserable disease. All 
attempts to relieve him proved unavailing, until he was per- 
suaded to dispense with his quid. Immediately his spirits revived, 
his countenance lost its dejection, his flesh increascd, and he 
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soon regained his health. Another man, who used tobacco very 
sparingly, became affected with loss of appetite, sickness at 
stomach, emaciation, and melancholy. From a conviction that 
even the small quantity he chewed was the source of his trouble, 
he entirely left it off, and very soon recovered. 

“T was once acquainted with a learned, respectable, and in- 
telligent physician, who informed me, that from his youth he had 
been accustomed to the use of this baneful plant, both by smok- 
ing and chewing. At length, after using it very freely while in- 
disposed, he was s suddenly seized with an alarming vertigo, which, 
without doubt, was the result of this destructive habit. This 
afflicting complaint was preceded by the usual symptoms which 
accompany a disordered stomach, and a relaxation of nerves, 
with which, gentlemen, you are too familir to need a description 
here. After the application of a variety of remedies to little or 
no purpose, he quit the deleterious practice, and though his 
vertigo continued long and obstinate, he has nearly or quite re- 
covered his former health. And he has never doubted but the 
use of tobacco was the cause of all his suffering in this disagree- 
able disease. Many more cases might be cited, but sufficient 
has been said to establish the doctrine here laid down.” 

The author concludes his interesting sketch, by noticing the 
political and moral influence of the practice of using tobacco. 


He discusses it—Ist, As a costly one. 2d, As paving the way 
to drunkenness. 3d, As indecent. 

We hope that this very sensible and pithy discourse of Dr. 
M’ Allister, will meet with the circulation which it so well merits. 
Few can read it without benefit and instruction. 


DIETETIC EXPERIENCE. 


Tue following, among other observations, under the head of 
Diet, contained in the New-York Free Enquirer, are worthy of 
the reader’s attention. They give, we believe, judging from the 
initials at the end of the article, the experience of Mr. Owen. 

“Tt is unsafe, from isolated, individual facts, to deduce general 
principles. Still, such facts, when well authenticated, are worth 
recording. For this reason, though at the risk, perhaps, of in- 
curring the charge of egotism, I shall give our readers my dietetic 
experience for the last six months. Others, whose situation and 
occupation may be similar to mine, may c hance to derive advan- 
tage from it. 

Last autumn and winter, I was much confined by my editorial 
and other sedentary duties, and I found my health beginning to 
suffer, although my manner of living then was what is usually 
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called very plain. 1 used animal food only once a day, and then 
in small quantity ; ate coffee and bread only for breakfast, and 
tea and bread only for supper; drank neither spirits, wines, nor 
fermented liquors of any kind, (which, indeed, I have never 
used at any period of my life) and was considered by my ac- 
quaintances as an abstemious liver. 

Still, I found the incipient symptoms of dyspepsy coming on, in 
consequence, probably, of exerting the mind too much and the 
body too little. Had I been able to obtain a release from my 
desk, I doubt not they would soon have disappeared; for at every 
period of my life, w hen I could spend half the day in the open 
air, | have enjoyed excellent health. But this was now impossi- 
ble. So I determined to try another plan. I gave up at once 
the use of tea, coffee, and animal food; used bread and butter, 
with milk and water for breakfast, the same for supper; and 
either bread and boiled eggs, or hard biscuit and boiled rice and 
milk for dinner. 

To this diet I have now adhered for four months; and, with- 
out any cessation of sedentary employment, I have completely 
regained my health. 1 found no diminution of strength.or spirits 
from the change, but rather the contrary; and even though | 

might return to my former regimen with impunity, I have no 
desire to do x0. I have lost all c raving for animal food, and can 
relish my breakfast quite as well. though it does not come from 
China or the West Indies. 

I have stated an isolated fact, and do not intend to generalize 
from it. Let it be taken for what it is worth. 

My food, I think, costs me about ten or twelve cents a day. 
The Roman, who dined on beans, asked the ambassador who 
was sent to tamper with his patriotism, whether gold and silver 
were bribes to him who could enjoy such a mez al, and desire no 
setter.” 


DIURNAL DUTIES. 


Unpmr the title of Sure Rules for obtaining and securing the 
preservation of Health, the enjoyment of life, and the attainment 
of a good old age, we are presented by a contemporary writer 
with the following admirable directions for the occupations of < 
day. By a large class of community they are capable of oe 
strictly complied with; and we are fully persuaded, that who. 
ever will put them in practice, will very soon experience their 
effects in an augmented amount of health and cheerfulness. 

From March to October rise with the sun; in this there should 
be no deviation, or interruption; no mornings must be missed on 
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any consideration. Immediately after leaving your bed, and 
washing with pure spring water, get into the open air; and, if 
residing in the city, make your way on foot or on horseback, as 
far into’ the surrounding country as your time will permit. The 
purity and invigorating quality of the air early in the morning, 
greatly exceeds that of any other part of the day. Breakfast 
about eight o’clock; and as your appetite will be created solely 
by exercise and pure air, you will experience an eager desire 
for the first meal of the day, which you may indulge in freely ; 
taking care, however, that it be not to excess. This meal should 
consist of light wholesome food. After breakfast you will of 
course devote yourself to the business of the day—but if you 
have no direct occupation, employ yourself in exercise in ‘the 
open air. Upon the time selected for dinner, will entirely de- 
pend the necessity of refreshment before the second meal. If 
the dinner-hour be any time before two o’clock, luncheon is not 
required; it would be even hurtful. If, however, it be pro- 
tracted until four, five, or six o’clock, some nourishment ought to 
be taken at an equal distance between breakfast and dinner ; 
but nothing substantial—a cracker, a crust of bread, a draught 
of milk, or a custard, is all that nature requires. If your em- 
ployment be sedentary, it is almost as essential to the preser- 
vation of health, that before you sit down to your dinner you 
should again take exercise, as itis that you should take any din- 
ner at all: if your time, therefore, will ‘allow ample opportunity 
for walking, be as particular in taking it, as if you depended 
upon it for your subsistence. 

Thus prepared by air and exercise, you need not fear to yield 
to the natural impulse of the appetite, in the enjoyment of your 
dinner; taking care, however, that you do not approach to 
excess—much less indulge in it. For ‘dinner, any thing may be 
eaten that is in season, and not rendered pernicious by the re- 
finements of modern cookery. Water is the most wholesome 
oe to be taken at this meal; to wine in the extent of two 

r three glasses, we know of no very forcible objections—but 
more than this, is decidedly injurious; malt liquors should, also, 
be drunk very sparingly, and distilled spirits should be entirely 
abstained from. It may be here observed, as we have hinted 
on a former occasion, that persons in sound robust health, pro- 
cured by exercise and general temperance, require a greater 
amount of food, and of a more nutritious quality, than those who 
live a life of indolence and indulgence. Common sense will point 
out to them the propriety of selecting such kinds of aliment which 
experience has taught them best agrees with the stomach— 
and reason, guided by their own feelings, ought to indicate to them 
the bounds which nature has fixed as to its quantity. 

In three or four hours after dinner, exercise in the open air 
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should again be taken, provided time will allow; afterwards you 
may take tea—but as you value your health, and a peaceful 
night’s rest, do not take green tea; neither let it be strong. 
Should you dine early, with the amount of exercise here directed, 
you may perhaps require a light supper; in general it is better, 
however, to omit this meal entirely—when taken, it is all import- 
ant that it be perfectly light, and very limited in quantity. Re- 
tire to bed by ten or half-past ten o’clock, at the very latest ; sleep 
on a hair mattrass, in a room with a chimney in it, or otherwise 
well ventilated; without fire, or curtains to the bed. A striking 
difference will be experienced by any one going out of the 
fresh air into a close bed-room, early in the morning, which 
clearly demonstrates that the atmosphere of the room becomes 
during the night impregnated with unwholesome exhalations. 
The only way in which the injurious effects of such an atmos- 
phere can be obviated, is by keeping upa free ventilation in the 
room, and by the strictest cleanliness. 


ARDENT SPIRITS IN HOT WEATHER. 


Amone other original articles on the means of preserving 
Health, in that excellent paper the American Spectator and 
Washington C’*~ Chronicle, (June 12,) we have been much 
pleased wit! * of an Essay on Intemperance, by Dr. Wm. 
B. Powell, of . The writer clearly shows the fallacy of 
all the excuses . ugned for indulgence in drinking alcoholic 
liquors. ‘The pretence for their use in hot weather, is presented 
in its proper light, as follows :-— 

“* Ardent spirits are said to be necessary to labourers in warm 
weather ;’ which we contend is not true, for these reasons. 

The heat of the sun stimulates the surface of our bodies, pro- 
duces perspiration, increases mental and muscular energy ; but 
if continued it exhausts the excitability of the system and disposes 
to sleep. 

Bodily exercise increases the action of the heart and arteries, 
produces perspiration, increases muscular and mental energy, but 
if protracted, the individual becomes fatigued, languid, and dis- 
posed to sleep. 

And lastly, ardent spirit produces perspiration, increases mus- 
cular and mental energy, with a feverish condition of the system, 
which is speedily followed by languor, lassitude, and a disposition 
to sleep. Now suffer these exciting causes or stimulants to 
operate at the same time upon an individual, and then ask your- 
selves, whether the consequent debility and exhaustion would not 
be in the ratio of their individual effect. Every one who shall 
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read this, must, necessarily, be convinced that this conclusion is 
fairly drawn ; however, we will not leave it unsustained. Medi- 
cal gentlemen who reside in New Orleans, also those who reside 
in the West Indies, agree in the opinion, ‘that those who drink 
nothing but water are but little affected by the climate, and can 
undergo fatigue without inconvenience ; while rum, used habitu- 
ally and moderately, as well as in excessive quantities, always 
diminishes the strength, and renders men more susceptible of dis- 
ease.’ Then if it be a fact, and we presume none will doubt it, 
that ardent apie does no good, but injury, in those warm coun- 
tries, is it not self-evident that it can be dispensed with in the 
warm season of this country? And further, Doctor Harris, 
and other medical gentlemen of the United States Navy, assert 
that those who abstain from such stimulants, brook the toil and 
labour of their station much better than those who use them— 
that they are much less liable to disease, and when diseased, 
their recovery is more certain.” 

We subjoin another extract, in which the alleged strength- 
ening powers of ardent spirits are fully disproved :—* The train- 
ing of men, in Great Britain, for pugilistic combats, is now much 
pr ‘actised. And those who superintend the business, resort to 
every means calculated to produce health and muscular power. 
From this system ardent spirit in every form has been proscribed. 
When the constitution is very susceptible to disease, it is evident 
that it cannot be healthy in all its parts ; and the medical profes- 
sion, from a long and multipliec | series of observations, agree in 
the opinion that the use of such stimulants renders it muc h more 
liable to be seized with both epidemic and contagious diseases.” 


Hints to Mothers.—Parents, ana especially mothers, should be aware that the 
natural effect of the extreme heat of the season, and of teething, separate, or con- 
joined, is feverish disturbance, diminished appetite, and impaired digestion in their 
children. They ought also to know that whatever deviation is made from extreme 
simplicity and regularity of the diet of these young beings, will necessarily aggra- 
vate their restlessness and sufferings. All the trash of fruit, cakes, and pastry 
of any kind; coffee or any beverage except pure water, or toast water, ought to be 
sedulously withheld. The question at this time is not what is agreeable at the 
moment to the child, or chimes in with the oftentime silly fondness of the mamma, 
but what will be most likely to guard it from an attack of summer complaint, and 
in fact to save its life. To preserve coolness of the skin by light and loose dress ; 
bathing twice daily, in lukewarm water, or even cold water. if the skin be hot and 
dry ; regular airings out of doors, in the morning, and on the approach of evening; 

the bedroom well ventilated, but the air so admitted that it shall not blow directly 
on or over the bed, are among the additional means of preve ntion. F spite : par- 
ticulars on this he ad, will be found in the second number of this Journal, p. 22—24. 

Finally, we would conjure mothers, when their infants are unwell at this season, we 
might add at any season, to give no medicine on their own responsibility—to 
listen to no ne ighbouring gossip—to be deceived by no impudent quack ; and every 
quack is as impudent as he is generally ignorant, or he would not be periling the lives 
of his fellow creatures, by thrusting on them alleged sovereign cures for bowel com- 
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plaints, under the title of vermifuges and the like. If mothers delay in sending for 
physicians, let them also delay in giving physic. They may, when their infants 
are ailing, sometimes arrest diseases, by curtailing the usual quantity of food, 
and giving it of a still simpler quality; or, what is still better, by enforcing absti- 
nence, except from such drinks as rice, or barley, or gum-arabic water, slightly 
sweetened or salted as may be most agreeable. Beyond this, mothers are bewildered ; 
= if they go blundering on, theirs be the penalty, as theirs assuredly will be the 

ame, 


EXERCISE IN OLD AGE. 


Proptr who are advanced in years, should never give way to 
a remissness of exercise. On the contrary, they, in general, re- 
quire, for the preservation of their health; a considerable amount 
of exercise, but it should in general be of a gentle description, 
and such as does not lead to fatigue. ‘Those, however, of a very 
full habit of body, will find advantage, even in old age, from the 
more brisk species of exercise. Walking, on the whole, agrees 
best with the aged, as it does indeed with most other persons in 
tolerable health. Even when they have long indulged them- 
selves in those species of exercise which call for no exertion of 
the feet and legs, they will find, after a little perseverance, that 
walking will become as agreeable as it is beneficial to them. 
Whoever will peruse the accounts that have been handed down 
to us of the longest livers, will find that in the majority of cases 
they have used, even to the close of their lives, some kind of daily 
exercise—and particularly that of walking. This is often noticed 
as something surprising in them, considering their great age— 
whereas the truth is, that their living to such an age, without 
some such exercise, would have been the greatest wondef. 


WALKING IN CHILDHOOD. 


Never prevent a child from attempting to walk, however young 
it may be. When a child endeavours to put its feet upon the 
ground, let it do so, but do not on any account attempt to force 
it to walk. This effort at exercise is both pleasant and benefi- 
cial to a child—it is proper to encourage it in this, and as it 
grows up, regularly to exercise, but to avoid fatiguing it. Amuse 
and employ a child, but never suffer it to be still when it is de- 
sirous to be in motion and actively employed. In exercising any 
child, however, avoid fatiguing it—particularly a sickly one. A 
weakly child ought not to be allowed to stand or walk long at 
one time; therefore it should be alternately carried in the arms, 
drawn in a carriage, and invited to walk. The practice of plac- 
ing children upon the damp ground after they have become fa- 
tigued by exercise, cannot be too strongly reprobated. 














